HELLENISH IN ANCIENT INDIA

motive as seen in Barberini ivory dipytch in the Louvre, of
the fourth century A, D., and in one of the Aachen panels, the
origin of both being traced back by M. Strzygowski to the
Egyptian representations of Horus, triumphing over the
powers of evil represented by crocodile (vide Breasted's
History of Egypt and Maspero's The Dawn of Civilisation).
The Indian sculptures usually show earth-spirits as Yakshas,
male or female, holding up the horses' hoofs. As Grunwedel
and Strzygowski point out, the sculpture indicated the
Buddhist legend that the earth goddess displayed half her
form, while she spoke to the departing hero and also was a
reminiscence or translation of the Greek motive of Ge (Gaia)
rising from the ground, familiar to Hellenic art from the
fourth century B. C. Similar earth-spirits are seen in the
Barberini dipytch. "But later forms of motive" emphatically
declares Mr. Smith, "are clearly of foreign origin, being based
on the garland carried by amorini, Erotes, or Cupids which
were constantly used in later Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman
art. In Gandhara, an intricate roll, quite in the Grseco-Roman
fashion, carried by boys, equivalent to Cupids or Erotes, is
substituted for the Indian lotus-stem. The hippocamps, the
tritons, centaurs and other weird creatures, which certainly
were borrowed from Western Art, occur at Gaya and other
places, in the sculptures of the early period. Forms more
or less similar occur at Mathura and AmarHvati and in
Gandhara. The strongly marked muscles of some of the
Gandhara figures and the snake-tailed monsters suggest
the notion, that the sculptors of the North-west felt the
influence of the vigorous Pergamene School. The Atlantes
of Jamalgarhi, specially seem to be a reminiscent of
Pergamum; from the Buddhist point of view, they may by
regarded as Yakshas." (V. A. Smith, "A History of Fine Art
in India and Ceylon").
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